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For nearly a decade, federal education laws have called for the education of handicapped 
students in the least restrictive educational environment. Mamstreaming, the practice of 
educating handicapped students in regular education classrooms, has been widely used to 
fulfill this requirement In their efforts to apply this practice effectively, educators are still in the 
process of identifying the academic and social benefits of mainstreaming and defining and 
developing the individual and organizational capabilities that maximize its success for handi- 
capped students. There are two major areas of investigation that apply to the implementation 
of mainstreaming at this point: (1) learning how to select and prepare students for 
mainstreaming and provide the support needed to facilitate their successful transition to 
integrated environments; and (2) identifying areas of need and developing the knowledge, 
materials, capabilities, and organizational structures required to effectively educate 
mainstreamed students who have already been integrated into regular classes. 

Research on the Effectiveness of Mainstreaming is an ERIC Computer Search Reprint 
containing bibliographic information and abstracts on more than 120 studies. Throughout 
these docu ments, the research repeatedly identifies the role of regular and special education 
teachers as cntical to the success of mainstreamed students. It also attempts to identify the 
nrganizatione 1 resources, cooperation, and coordination required to support the teachers in 
their efforts. These documents are summarized here in six categories: (1) criteria for integrat- 
ing students into regular classes; (2) the social integration of mainstreamed students; (3) the 
perceptions and attitudes of parents, mainstreamed students and their peers, and educators; 
(4) assessments of pre- and in-service teacher training and training needs; (5) organization of 
the environment; and (6) the effects of mainsteanrrng on achievement. 

This category includes studies that establish guidelines to determine when individual stu- 
dents are ready for mainstreaming and techniques to prepare them for entry into regular 
classes. In addition to academic readiness, many studies highlight social competence and a 
low tendency to be disruptive as important prerequisites to mainstreaming. 1 There is some 
indication that the transition to regular classes may be more successful when children are 
mainstreamed early: A survey of teachers of newly mainstreamed students showed that while 
the teachers were in general satisfied with pupils' academic and behavioral progress, their 
satisfaction declined after grade 6. 2 

Studies descnbing inventories ot mainstreaming readiness and training to help prepare 
students for mainstreaming are also included in this collection of documents. For example, 
one study compared the rate of disruptive behavior of students being considered for 
mainstreaming to the range and mean of disruptive behavior in the class being considered for 
placement. 3 In another study, a checklist developed for the Albuquerque Integrational Model 
was found to be a reliable and valid indication of behaviors and skills considered by profes- 
sionals to be important to the success of mainstreamed preschoolers, but often neglected by 
mother instruments. 4 In another study, a training project examined strategies through which 
educators can map the social behaviors of students considered for mainstreaming and 
present tnem in videotaped training and analysis sessions. Tnis study concluded that the 
information gained by the students from this procedure is generally not otherwise available to 
them. 5 

This category includes studies of teachers' effects on the social integration of handicapped 
students, the students' social and communication skills, and sociometric studies of mutual 
liking and acceptance between members of the mainstreamed class. 
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Several studies found that the social integration of students w<th handicaps depends on the 
attitudes and efforts of teachers. 6 Teachers or other adu!t> must create opportunities for 
disabled children *~ interact with their nondisabled peers in order to achieve lasting social 
integration 7 Studies of preschool children with mental handicaps found that unless interac- 
tion was fostered, they were more often alone than nonhandicapped children, played *<*ss 
often with other children, and were not integrated into the group's verbal life 8 Howeve there 
are questions about how long the teacher should continue to intervene: One st dy of 
elementary students with mental handicaps reported that teacher interventions initially had 
positive effects, but these effects lessened or reversed as the teacher continued to intervene. 
These results suggest that teacher intervention is need«"J to initiate oositive interactions 
between handicapped and nonhandicapped students, but this intervention should be gradu- 
ally withdrawn once positive interactions are established. 9 

The environment created by regular class peers » ias been identified as crucial to mainstream- 
ing success, along with the social and communication skills of children with handicaps. 10 One 
study concluded that it is important for teachers to provide social skills training to 
mainstreamed hearing impaired students, as well as creating opportunities for interaction. 11 
The studies in this collection indicate that mainstreaming presents increased opportunities for 
both handicapped and nonhandicapped students to develop their communication skills, 
especially as the students grow older. 12 

The sociometric studies described in this collection had variable results: While some studies 
found that elementary handicapped students were perceived as less cooperative, more shy, 
and less likely to be leaders, 13 studies at the high school level found no difference in 
sociometric ratings beiween (a) learning disabled students 14 or (b) physically handicapped 
students and their nonhandicaped peers. 15 

PERCEPTIONS AND Studies in this category describe the attitudes and perceptions of mainstreamed students and 

ATTITUDES their peers, parents, teachers, and school administrators In addition to providing information 

about attitudes that can affect the success of mainstreaming efforts, these studies provide 
information on mainstreaming from the people most intimately involved in it. 

One study that investigated attitudes of persons involved in 25 mainstreaming programs 
suggested many failures of mainstreaming efforts were due to organizational problems, 
destructive politics, and lack of skill or willingness of school personnel. 16 A St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, survey of parents of special education students, special and regular education 
students, administrators and support staff found that special education teachers were seen as 
the most knowledgeable, supportive, and interested in mainstreaming, although implementa- 
tion responsibility falls on regular teachers. Class size and teacher workload were of great 
concern to all groups surveyed. The study also found that regular education teachers were 
more concerned with the effects of mainstreaming on regular education students and consid- 
ered the teacher's attitude less important to the special education student's success, while 
special education teachers generally viewed the teacher's attitude as critical to the special 
education student's success. 17 These studies indicate that cooperation and knowledge 
sharing among school staff are essential to mainstreaming success. 

Pre- and inservice training in mainstreaming has been shown by some studies to promote 
positive attitudes among teachers. 18 However, several surveys found that even though 
teachers may view mainstreaming positively, many feel inadequately prepared for it. 19 



TEACHER TRAINING This category includes assessments of pre- and inservice teacher preparation for 

mainstreaming and studies that target training needs. For experienced teachers as well as 
preservice teachers, the identification of the required competencies is an important basis for 
development of the knowledge needed, as well as for appropriate assessment of teacher 
performance. 

This collection includes a report of a survey of 14 teacher education programs and 184 
effective mainstream teachers conducted by the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education. The survey identified the skills and abilities important to mainstream 
teaching. 20 Several other studies in this category found that experienced teachers were not 
adequately prepared for mainstreaming, 21 and also that some education students were not 
receiving adequate preparation in managing mainstreamed classrooms 22 A study of learning 
disable-i students found that although teachers recognize the students' low achievement, 
they do very little that is instructionally different when these students are assigned to regular 
classes. 23 Two methods of providing inservice training, peer tutoring 24 and single concept 
flyers, are described in this group of documents 25 
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This category includes studies o? school district organization, classroom management, and 
instructional arrangements that affect the success of mainstreaming and provide support to 
teachers. For example, the category includes a study of the ways in which the policies of 43 
states affect the degree of integration of tneir handicapped students. Integrative s ites were 
characterized by fewer categoriesof handicap, more college training programs for teachers of 
severely disabled students, and teacher certification standards that require regular educators 
to have special education courses and special educators to have reoula r education certifi- 
cates. 26 

Other studies in this group examined problems in estimating the costs c-f special education, 27 
compared the effectiveness of integrated versus segregated setting, ror preschoolers and 
adolescents, 28 and studied the effectiveness of rural resource teachers/* 9 

At the classroom level, a number of programs for managing or integrating mainstreamed 
classes are descnbed, including the Utah State Classroom Managoment Program; 30 Room 
Management Procedures; 31 the application of Action Zone Theory for hearing impaired 
students; 32 Team Assisted Individualization, 33 which combines cooperative learning with 
individualized instruction; and a class management program to change disruptive behavior 
and improve the performance of handicapped and nonhandicapped students. 34 

EFFECTS OF This category includes studies to determine the effects of mainstreaming on academic 

MAINSTREAMING achievement, variables that affect the achievement on mainstreamed students, and methods 

ON ACHIEVEMENT of measuring achievement of mainstreamed students. 

The results of stuaies in this collection vary with respect to the effects of mainstreaming on 
achievement. One study of 15 intellectually handicapped children found that although they 
had adjusted well to the mainstreamed class setting and were well accepted by their peers, 
their academic progress was variable. 35 A study of integrates and nonintegrated preschool 
programs found that across a broad assessment battery, children in integrated programs did 
significantly better only on a measure of social play. 36 One study that examined the perfor- 
mance patterns of over 13,000 special education students found that their performance 
patterns, although at a slightly lower level, mirrored those of mainstreamed students. 37 Yet 
another study concluded that even if the enriched intellectual composition of the 
mainstreamed class exacts a "psychological price' , in terms of lower academic self-image 
and reduced motivation, the achievement of the special education students was not reduced, 
but increased. 38 



Several studies in this collection developed models of the relationship between mainstream- 
ing and academic achievement. For example, one study of the mathematics achievement of 
mainstreamed hearing impaired adolescents developed a model that included such variables 
as higher expectations, greatei quantities of demanding materials, availability of individual 
support, and training in acaderrvc content for regular mathematics teachers 39 A study of 
methods used by elementary teachers known to have fostered success in the achievement 
and social adjustment of mainstreamed students identified 74 variables, including question- 
ing style, classroom climate, individualization, class management, and academic learning 
time. 40 Another study found that a goal-oriented approach to learning (enlisting the student's 
help in developing an appropriate classroom program) was superior to traditional procedures 
in terms of student attainment of instructional goals and teacher utilization of a greater range 
of instructional strategies. 41 

Research on the Effectiveness of Mainstreaming is one of a number of ERIC Computer Search Reprints, extensive bibliog- 
raphies on specific topics in special education produced by the ERIC Clearinghouse on Handicapped and Gifted Children. Each 
reprint includes 60 to 100 documents and provides an abstract summarizing each document. The documents are selected from 
searches of the ERIC (Educational Resources Information Center) and ECER (Exceptional Child Education Resources) data 
bases, which include over 600,000 journal articles and other documents concerning education. 

\ nis summary was derived from the document abstracts listed in Research on the Effectiveness of Mainstreaming and should 
not be considered exhaus:ive of the literature on mainstreaming effectiveness. Research on the Effectiveness of Mainstream- 
ing is available for $1 1 .75 ($10.00 to CEC members) from The Council for Exceptional Children, 1920 Association Drive, Dept. 
CS87 M, Reston, VA 22091-1589 (703/620-3660). Order Computer Search Reprint No. 52 1 . 
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